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of the individual may be various in quality and intensity, but they 
will all be clearly recognized under this term as originating within 
the individual rather than in objective conditions. 

The analogy of the physical treatment of matter and force can 
be used once more even at the risk of overworking it. The sensation 
elements of psychology are to be compared to matter in physics, 
whereas the attitudes or subjective reactions are the analogues of 
force. That is, they designate processes which are primarily re- 
active in character. 

It has been charged that such a view as this gives up in a very 
large measure the effort to assign feelings a distinctive place in 
psychological theory. The feelings are here grouped with so many 
other phases of mental life that they lose their peculiar position. 
This charge I am quite prepared to accept as wholly correct. The 
feelings are, indeed, no longer to be treated when included among 
attitudes as elementary phases of consciousness. They are not 
treated as belonging in a class distinct from other subjective reac- 
tions such as attention and interest. That this grouping of feel- 
ings with other attitudes is a loss to clear thinking does not seem to 
me to follow from the fact that feelings are no longer kept in an 
artificially separate class. I feel no dogmatic devotion to the special 
word "attitude," but I find in the considerations which have been 
presented ample ground for unqualified devotion to the position that 
some category larger than feelings is needed in order to define the 
true place of processes which have ordinarily passed under that 
name. 

Charles H. Judd. 

Yale University. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONCEPT 

IT is impossible in the space of this article to discuss in any great 
detail or depth, either what the "concept" is, or how a student 
can be brought to a clear realization of this most elusive and irritative 
of psychological problems. There can only be offered a few personal 
ideas and convictions, gained by introspection and observation, and 
a brief sketch of a somewhat careful endeavor, for several years, to 
teach to students something as definite as possible, and at the same 
time true, regarding the concept. 

There is surely no set way nor patent method for teaching regard- 
ing the concept. One's methods here, as everywhere else, depend 
largely upon one's philosophical and psychological views— and 
whether one is teaching the concept from the formal logical stand- 
point or the more modern genetic, psychological standpoint. The 
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writer must confess that his experience in trying to teach true and 
real ideas regarding what concepts are — how they arise— and what 
their use and function is, so that the student can not only tell in 
words what he has learned, hut also will have a feeling, a warmth 
of appreciation, a real understanding of what the words mean, is not 
wholly satisfactory. 

If a young student be thrown unprepared into the many psy- 
chologies of recent date, from James and Ladd to Thorndike and 
Calkins, he will surely be hopelessly confused and bewildered, and 
will become, for a time at least, as skeptical regarding the concept 
as most of us are regarding the Platonic ideas: yet, on the other 
hand, if a student is held exclusively to the old, formal, supposedly 
simple, logical statement of concept forming, he will only get a 
memorized list of meaningless words, he will get no idea of the con- 
cept as largely a functioning; he will be but poorly nourished on 
these verbal husks of scholasticism. The truth about the concept is 
as hard to state, in words, as that about any psychological idea that 
can be mentioned. James used to say that if any psychological 
definition claimed absolute correctness and definiteness, we could be 
sure that it was not true. This surely applies to our definition of 
the concept. 

What is a concept? It is like asking what is consciousness, and 
is just about as easy to answer simply and clearly. "We all have 
conceptual experiences, but to disentangle and label and describe 
them is difficult. We may define concept as a class notion, a general 
idea, an idea of the qualities of a class, or, as Sully does, as the 
representation in our minds answering to a general term, etc., but all 
these definitions, upon careful definition and repeated introspection 
of our own mental processes, prove incomplete and misleading unless 
qualified ; yet the endeavor to set forth, in words, to the young stu- 
dent the real meaning of concept is sure to result in confusion to 
him on account of the complexity, vagueness, and indefiniteness of 
the definition. A concept is more than merely a class notion, or a 
class idea, or a general idea; it involves complicated functionings, 
many unnoticed motor tendencies, and, especially, it involves and 
must have a name. Max Miiller has rightly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the term or name in the concept. It is the feature that 
raises the human generalizations from recepts to concepts. We may 
tentatively define a concept as a general or class notion-named. This 
suffices for ordinary expression, so long as we are not called upon to 
state clearly what is meant by general or class notion, and when and 
where it may be found. The same objection can be raised against 
this definition as can be made against Sully's classical definition, 
mentioned above, namely, that it implies that the concept is always 
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a set, fixed, limited, and constantly reproducible idea. The further 
objection can be made to Sully's definition that it implies that what 
comes into the mind answering to a general or common term is 
always— a general notion— a concept; no allowance is made for the 
variety and differences of the ideas of different individuals. Sully's 
definition is certainly contrary to the teachings of later writers, such 
as James, Calkins, and Ribot. 

The older and more formal ideas of the concept were, it would 
seem, formulated by men who were either pronounced visualizers 
or pronounced audiles, and who entirely overlooked the motor func- 
tionings. The realists and conceptionalists of scholasticism were, 
evidently, pronounced visualizers; they thought it possible to have, 
answering to a general term, a fixed general and composite idea or 
image. On the other hand, the nominalists must have been of the 
auditory type — and hence they asserted that the concept had no 
existence, and that the common term was the all in all. If this were 
true, the common term would truly be a vocis flatus, but the very 
fact that the common term could by them even, and by all those who 
deny general ideas, be successively and correctly applied to different 
similar objects, after some experience, proves that the "nothing" 
they found in mind answering to the common term was, as Ribot 
shows, at least a real mental background which furnished the possi- 
bility of discrimination and adaptation. These older writers, as 
stated above, must entirely have overlooked the functional and motor 
side and tendencies of the concept. Reared in seclusion and nur- 
tured on speculation and philosophy, instead of science, unused to 
action, they overlooked the motile mind, for whom the general word 
has motor meaning, suggestions of certain attitudes, movements, or 
accommodations in the presence of certain objects classed under 
certain words. 

Concepts, then, are not confined to any one class of mental images. 
Careful introspection of self, and observation and questioning of 
others, will convince us that there are as many different concepts of 
any one class or kind of objects as there are people. A general or 
common term when read, or heard, or thought, arouses in different 
minds very different reactions and ideas, depending upon one's 
mental type, age, and experience. Therefore we can not say that 
what one has in mind answering to a general word is always a gen- 
eral notion of the highest form, or even a general notion at all. 
This fact Ribot certainly showed in his experiments, the results of 
which he set forth in his valuable book, "The Evolution of Gen- 
eral Ideas." These results are suggestive. The general notion is 
always, in a real sense, a new and a momentary construction, in the 
mental terms most characteristic to the individual. It is, as James 
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shows, always new and different. The common term is merely the 
label, the occasion, the nucleus, for the exercising of a certain mental 
habit of construction, attitude, or action. 

The problem of teaching regarding the concept is, then, how to 
make students realize the above facts. We must appeal constantly 
to their own experience if our instruction is to be real and valuable. 
It is best to begin in a very simple way, perhaps first trying to give 
the students an idea of what ideas and images are— and of the neces- 
sity of general terms and general ideas for thought and life and 
communication. Hold up a book, try to show them that they now 
have a mental image, a complex of present sensations plus reproduced 
past sensations, explain that the present image is a percept, an idea 
of an object present to consciousness. Have them touch the book, 
lift it, hear it drop, and then state that all these experiences are 
mental images contributing to the percept. (Of course, we must 
qualify that their idea of the book is not a naive sense impression, 
they having passed such possibility.) Then hide the book and ask 
them to image it in all possible ways; and then explain that now 
they have memory ideas, or, taken together as an idea of book, they 
have a psychical, particular notion, a revived percept. Now try to 
broaden their conception of idea as being any mental state which 
re-presents or rep-resents anything. 

The next point is to show them that now they have the power of 
constructing a mental image of a book free from the presence of the 
object, they have an embryonic general notion. The fading, the 
blurring, the constant reconstructing of this idea in the presence of 
other books make it attach to itself, as Calkins says, a feeling of 
generality. Thus, in the very heart of the concrete and particular 
the general is born. 

Next, have them study the formal logical steps of concept form- 
ing, presentation, comparison, abstraction, generalization, and denom- 
ination, explaining them as clearly as possible, but with the quali- 
fication that this is an ideal, logical, and purely formal statement of 
the conceptual process, and not in this set form psychologically true 
or consciously noticed in ordinary experience. Then, with these 
standard terms in mind, return to the book image. Present other 
books, saying that in life our first idea corresponding to the term 
"dog" or "book" is our first dog or book, but that others appear in 
later experience successively. Then show by blackboard diagrams 
and symbols how the mind, because of its attention being called to 
repeated like qualities, gradually abstracts or retains ideas of these 
like qualities and neglects the unlike, so that common terms become 
able to call up to mind certain common class qualities. Emphasize 
the simplicity and universality of abstraction, and show how it goes 
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hand in hand with generalization, and that in life denomination, as 
a rule, precedes the other steps. Sum up with the simple and prac- 
tical definition of the concept, and try some few experiments along 
the lines of Ribot. 

With the more advanced students we should spend more time 
than with the elementary, discussing particular and general relations, 
and also, in addition, endeavor to give as clear a statement as pos- 
sible of the evolution of general ideas in the individual; presup- 
posing a rudimentary knowledge of the formal steps. The endeavor 
here is to show the different ideas that we may construct at the 
different stages of life, or at different stages in our experiences, of 
the objects of any class. The recognition of these stages is peda- 
gogically very important for the successful teaching of any line. 
We should first discuss here sensations and sense impressions, and 
then the possibility, as the next step, of the psychical percept, i. e., 
an ordinary percept without any conscious analysis and synthesis. 
Then discuss the psychical individual notion, a recalling or a recon- 
structing of the above, with a slight changing, blurring, and feeling 
of generality as experience progresses. The next stage may be called 
the generic idea. After a good deal of experience the idea answer- 
ing to any common term becomes vague and lacking in particular 
imagery, and we are only able to construct or have an indefinite feel- 
ing or image. Further experiences with new concretes render even 
the generic idea of a class impossible, and in all but good visualizers 
it is hard to discover it at any time. 

We now advance to the stage of intermediate abstraction. The 
general notion is no longer an image, but a list more or less correct 
of the common qualities of the class; these qualities symbolized by 
words in the individual's typical memory form. These construc- 
tions we may call psychical concepts. 

So far the processes described are natural and involuntary ones. 
The scientist goes farther. He really and deliberately and con- 
sciously goes through the formal steps. He analyzes his percepts 
and synthesizes the results, forming logical percepts ; he deliberately 
abstracts the fundamental and type qualities, with full knowledge 
of rational relational requirements. He expresses his results in the 
concise, definite form of a definition. He now has a statement of a 
logical concept. Very few men ever form such a concept, or even 
know such a one. We find it stated in dictionaries or scientific 
books, and there it generally remains. To learn these words without 
the previous background of experience is useless. We must show the 
student that if the formal idea of concept is the only true one, 
these logical concepts are the only true concepts, and that these to 
be psychological experiences of value must always be reconstructed 
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out of each person's mental background, every time anew, if they are 
to be more than memorized empty words. We should try, then, 
especially to make the student see that the word concept has wide 
and various meanings. That a common term is only the occasion 
of a reconstruction every time it is used. That this always takes 
time and varies from time to time even with each person. That 
really concepts are only possibilities, not entities or fixed ideas. 

Such teaching has its dangers. It may for a while confuse and 
dishearten the student. He becomes skeptical, some cock-sure, 
patent, pedagogical maxims are unsettled. The course of learning 
becomes devious and thorny. He can not tell in a word or so what 
general notions or concepts are. Nevertheless, he will have a more 
real feeling of the conceptual process, he will get the psychological 
and introspective attitude, he will realize that people differ, and that 
glibly repeated learned definitions are merely empty sounds. He 
will realize that the child's construction answering to a general term 
differs from his own and is of a lower form, and he will realize the 
necessity for a wide background of concrete experience and knowl- 
edge and growth before the higher abstract concepts, definitions, and 
rules can be understood by the child and felt by him to be realities. 

He can also be brought to see that every general notion has a 
motor side— that it is not a purely abstract ideal, but has functional 
value; it means power and possibility of adaptation to environment 
and life. Indeed, he will see that the only reason for ever seeking 
the abstract and the general and the logical is that we may conquer, 
manage, take a rational attitude towards the real, the concrete, and 
the particular. 

After all, as James says, it is the real, the concrete, and the par- 
ticular that we are most interested in, and over which we must have 
power. The gaining of this power is the end and aim of education, 
and the general and the abstract are useful just in so far as they 
suggest and assure habitually rational action and adaptation. 

Frank N. Spindleb. 

State Normal School, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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